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ABSTBACT ^ . ^. . 

Tbe difficulties involved in patting reading tbeq^y 
i9to practice are sossarized in tbis report, vbicb fiovides exasples 
of tbe fragientation of researcb by sany tbeoretical scdels tbat 
inbi^itft tbeir practical ap^plication. IbrcagboQt tbe discessioli, . 
references and evalrQative cossen^s are sade concerning tbe papers 
tbat were presented at tbe Pittsborgb conference on tbe tbeory and ^ 
practice of beginning reading, fbe paper cc.ncl odes by erging 
researcbers jto ref^as their attention on tbe scbo6l, tbe classroos, 
and tbe teacher, defining probless at those levels and vcrliing cat 
solations to tbes in tbe laboratory. D^scQsaion follosing 
presentation of Jthe paper is inx:lade$. (BI) 
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'The task of pulling together the ten papers and the various 
incidental bits of music that occurred in the last two days; \ 
especially under the aegis of a theory-practice relationship, 
seems to ne to rank in difficulty somev/here be€ween catching 
tigers i^* the desert and cleaning the 'Aegean stables . - 

Most of you probably know that^^^orne very,gcod theoretical, 
approaches exist for- catching tigers in the desert. There has 
been son^.e problem putting these ia|:o the practice, hc^'aver, vhich ' 
I think reflects many of the problenis ye have here. 

For examiple,, one goqd approach is to take a cage just about 
large enough to get a tiger into and place it right: in the 
middle of the desert. You stand insi^de the cage and then do an 
inversion of axes. That: puts the tiger in the cage and you outside 

The second method that I recall—and I believe there are 
ten basic methods for catching tigers in the desert — is to take , * 
a large .sieve and sieve all of the sajid. When you are thro\^h, 
what's \€tt in the sieve is the tig6r. 

Since we can't listen to Mozart's clarinet concerto, although 
ve were' 'teased with it by Dr. Fletcher yesterday, I thought I 
would organize my .remarks in a similar fashion to that pSirticular" 
%rark. . . 
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There will be an opening r.over.ent , ' an andante, dealing 
with theory; a scn^.ewhat slower .T.ou/er.ent, a largo, ^al though 
not- totally lugubrious , dealing with practice; and finally 
a very quick presto, • dealing with, the relationship ^^etv/een' 
the two. — i^^^ " \ ^ 

When the bato?i is out down, I'll add so^ne didactic coDjnents, 
simile to the way Lec^^ard Bernstein^does when he gets through 
with Peter and the .voir and, starts fiddling around with *the 
bassoon and the various other instrurr.ents , to shov: you which 
animals are played by v;hat.. This v;ill be a short coda where 
. I will make very foQlis>h rer»arks about where we should all go 
from here/ ot*:er than to the- airport.*' 

In talkiTig about theoiry, I want to touch on 'what^ -theory 
iSf what theories we have .ncv that are relevant to reading/ 
and especially to reading for coir.pensa^^^y education children/ 
and then to discuss the difficulties in dealing with theories 
in r.elation to reading.' . * 

The literature on the epister.oiogy of science,, especially 
that by Carl Copper or Abrahctm Kaplajt^ portrays rnodern experi- 
mental science as' progressing from observation thrbugh cycles 
of hypothes^es and ''experiments^; until a theor^^ emerges that ^, 
predicts fairly well the observable phenomena in question ^ 
but furthermore is a theory that is no longer challenged by 
£ts opponents;, h true theory must npt oril^ account ^ for oj^ser;/- 
a^le phenomenav it mu^st. also have wide acceptance. 



The field of reading ha's .never been at. a loss for hyp'oth^se 
of th^ries. Iji the beginning there was, for. exar.ple, Javal's 
rhythmic eye nioyenent theory that er.erged iji the late 1370 's, 
Javal suspected frcr observation that eye moveitt^nts during 
reading were not continuous, but occurred in jumps or saccades. 
Javal , concluded, furtherr.ore, 'that these niovenients were rhythmic 

This' theory^ was fairly well accepted for about 20 cr 30 
years', but with the introd*->cticn of the corneal reflection 
technique for aeasuring eye r.over.ents, data, eres'ged that was 
not* compatible with the theory. Yet, surprisingly, for sot.? • 
researchers today, the rhythjnic eye rr.ovenent theory has "S>t • 
been satisfactorily refuted. So a theory is something that 
accounts for observations, neaning usually in an econpniical 
way, and is generally accepted at least for the tir.e being. 

Related to a theory is a r-odej, which is a tern which is used 
qxiite loosely by pretty much everyone today, perhaps as loosely 
as the terni system (l flew dnto Pittsburgh- on the Allegheny 
Air System, not- on Alleghehy^Airlines. ) A model typically is 
a complex set of theories, constructed' deal with a phenonenon 
in which every 'single element or -component cannot be probed 
individual lly. Therefore a iKKiel is constructed fxom what is 
known, tlie gaps filled in with hypothes.es, and the-^^^ulting 
device- used as a friunework for predicting outcomes that are 
experimentally verifiable, 

kleenee qjit out in the 1940*s, probably f^r the fir^ti tine, 
and probably better than anyone since, the idea •of a model 
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bein^ justified when ve are dealir.g with sor.ethina auite cor,oleK-?»t^^ 
complex to keep track of all of the separate components. . ^ * 

We wculd not, for- exar.Dle, call fechner's Law a nodal; 
We might ijt a loose sense, jDut we csrtainlv wouldn't want to add 
that level of ^sophistication to so.T.ething seer.irigly si.T.plq f S 
: that rdlaticnsKip, y.odels ^^rowing^ out -of theories- are very ' 
-cornmon in the physical arid 'biological science*. There is, for 
exair.ple, the Ptoloraic* model of the. universe" that is still to^ay 
i re'asonably good approiiration to observable phenpr.enon, 

♦ and certainly was in its days the best thing going; There is 
Bohr's nibdel of the atom,. and» there is the Crick and V.'atson ^ " 

.♦double helix riodel for DNA. 

;A11 of these have served very useful functions in th^ history 

qf science, in holding together * coniplexes of theories filling 

. in a Certain aumount of hypothesis, and eventually instigating 

\ • N 

^ further experiments that lead to changes in the moddls. 

If the model does not predict something we can tes.t, t-that . 

* * I 

if the model cannot and does not lead to its own destruction, 
it is probably a useless ihodci. We don't 'have much use for 
models of complex phenomena that don'' t* allow us to bu^Lld 
•improvements on the models. 

Iir^ reading there are theories and r.odels that deal wifh 
the 'processes of reading, whether in the child or the adult, 
theories and models that deal with the lea;-ning process. 
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either learning in general or the acquisition of literacy 

o or • 

itseLf, and theories and r;odeIs that Ideal with instruction 

and the instructional environ>T.ent. 

I t^^nd to agree with Gibson and Levin in that we probably 

don't know &:cugh- to build useful r.odels of the total reading 

» process and that we ade truly chasing after the w'ind- in doing . 

so* *As I look at the current atternpts to ncdel the total 

reading-process, with a 'psycholinguistic ' box* here and a' 

'morpher.e ' . box there, I think of a cor>!ent that Berthold Brecht 

made many years ago; "V.T.en you' have everything in the wrong 

place, that's disorder; v;h^ '-you have nothing in all t;he right 

places, that's order." v;eLl, order is what v;e have in n:ost .If 

not all of the gei:er^l r.odels for reading. c ^ 

Whfere, though', we do seen to* gain profitably in experimenting 

with models of reading, are models of specific and ^usually '^qiTite 

limited processes in the overall reading, process. For exanple, 

Bochberg developed, (and I hope he has deserted^t now) something 

called "The Guided Eye Movement Model" . "From,, his own ^nd from ' *-* 

« * 

Other* Studies he hypothesized' that the eyes while focusing on 
one area in reading could look. quite far ahead in the periphery^ 
and interpret enough of the Visual information to decide- where to 
focus next. Included in thi^ model were various types of 
* search mechdnisms-; The work of ^McConkie and Rayner, however, 
in showing extreme limitiltions on what the eye can do with 
information the periptery, casts considerable doubt on the ' 
Validity of thi? model. Neverthelfess^ this wa& an- interesting, 
•odel that lead to interesting exoerinentation. 

• • - / 7 - * • 
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In the Srnit.V and Kleiran caoer and in the Juola paoe^ we 
heard rather good discussior^s- of, the rr.ost sophisticated and 
useful r.cdels we* ha%-e for reading processes — thos-e for information' 
processing durina v;ord recocuition. 

I should reniind all of you that the earliest information 

procesSing'.model for word recognition did^>i^^originate with . 
Sperling or Nisser, but with Quantz around 1897, Quantz's 
model included stage .bj; stage processing, with iconic storage/ 
read-out, and short- tern r.er.Qry ccr^ponents. This model developed 
from a concern for measuring the speed of .various mental events, 
a concern that was fundar.ental to. experimental psychology at 
that tim.e, Quantz^s model is quite, interesting within its own 

9 

right and quite similar to what we are doing now* 

Smith and Kleiman described how "a m.odel is built and^ ^ 
then used to derive experiment^s.,jfc/nich th§msel^^es l^a d .to j 



changes in the 1:ncdel., The authors stressed thre^ problems 
which need to be. resolved and which. still require improvements 
in the model: (1) the problem of units of interpretation, 
(2) the problem related to lexical access, and (3) the problem 
of context effects 

■ The utility of models for buiiding better models was further 
exemplified in the Juola paper with a discussion, of. v;or.d 
recognition studies which used' f i>^d sets of target letters. 
Th^ .^pparefet ability of subjects in such paradigms^ to utilize 
the featurtes of the target letters to reduce response time 



hecessita-tes changes in the iriodel ta allow for overt .control 
by the reader -o^f the reading strategy,, Reading models require 
a control mechanism to 'account for changes in behavior based \ • 
on the input. The reader (or subject) seerns' to say in certain 
readijig sit\>ations "Let's try a new strategy, let's d6 some- 
thing dif f erent • and somehow the model hes to account for 
this. In the 'current information- processing models this by 
itself- should not be difficult to achieve. 

This same control mechanism ^can prpbably be used to account 
also- for what we have been calling inside-out factors. An 
approach to this was suggested over a"3ecade ago by Broadbent- 
in relation to the frequency effect- in word recognition. 
Broadbent suggested that when^ we have ^ high expectation for 
a particular input, we are willing tc make a decision with 
less visual 'ihfomation than when we don't havej_such.^Jiigh 
, expectation for the input stimulus, ^o in effect we cpuld . 
account 'for expectation within an information processing 
iDodel in terms of either shifts »in criterion level^^, or other 
shifts ih the processing strategy that would allow attention 
to fewer visual elements. ' ^ 

There are, however, alternative^ to the stage by stage 
models that were presented hete. ' Turvey,; for exaunple, hypothesizes 
a much more complex model, *mu'ch more neurological ly based, 
in which information in* different forms travels at different' 
rates through the system. Thus, gyoss ovxtlines of figiares would 
be available for matching and decision raak-i^ before^ finer 
visual Retails would be available. Time varying transmission 



will of course also allow a shift in criterion level, as wai 
just, suggested for building 'in a control mechanisni.' 

Turvey, as in many other models including Massaro's, tvas 
incorporated par i^llel processing at an initial stage. Tur\^ey 
also raises an anomaly that I think n^ds further attention 
in discussions of information processing models, and that is 
that although we ,think in terps of features like lines and 
curves building up into wholes., Turvey pointfs'out that perception 
must also include processes' that ^ork in the opposite direction. 
'We don't'.know when we have a straight line ror a curve until 
we have the whole. VThat, for example, could be a straight' 
line In one type of figure might be a curve in anothdr. So 
ther^e has to be -a buildups from retinal images into a whole,, 
and thei) the ext;raction of featxires from the whole for 
recognition. ' , • . ^ 

Patrallel processing is also used in: Turvey's model as it 
is in Maesaro's model, to account for effects like the word 
effect. I am not sure whether Smith and Kleiman posit parallel 
processing or not. 

Another area which was n<3t discussed in any of the papers 
was that of developmental models for reading. For information 
processing approaches the work of Marshall Haith and his rtudents 
seems particularly relevant. What i« exciting about their work, 
even though it 'deals with geometric •figures and not' letters, 
is that it' begins to explore the very early stages of prt)cessing 
and to show where children *do and do not differ from adults in 
visual processing. ^ * ^ . 

■'' 10 



One of the , results of this work,' i.f the data are being . 
properly interpreted, is that the earliest stages of processing 
including the building-up of an iconic inage, the reoognitioh . 
of a single JLnput,iniag^, and the abili^ty.to recognize images 
.in the periphery, are aL-nost identical fdt the five year old 
and the adult. The t'-ro begin to differ only when the cognitive 
lo^d gets heavy and wheiv imniediate memory see^is- tQ^ be required. 
This is quite an oversim^iieatid^ of what Haith ar-d his students 
have presented, but one hopes that this 'line- of inquiry can 
be pursued with letters and words. It seeih? especially promising 
for building developmental models of word recognition. 

Finally, certain types of experiments that relate to 
developmental models, but are not wit"hin themselves inforriation 
processing experiments, should be -mentioned. In partic\>lar, 
I Am thinking of the work of Roberta Golinkof and of Rosinski 
and. Wheeler, both' of whom have examined the development of the' 
recognition- of orthographic regularity. *^Their methodology usually 

involves judgments by children of .which of a pair.Of synthetic 

- * • . * 

words is moce like a real English word. . ' i 

It is cleir 'that an interest in information processing has * 

mptiyated the most exciting word recognition studies today; ^ . 

however, there is a caution that should be made that I think. 

was best stated ixi'Tennys^^n's version of the Arthurian legend. ' 

Arthur, on hi3 deft^i bed,, suppos-ei^ly says, among various! other 

things, that "The oW^ order chan^^, yielding place- to new, 

and -God fulfills himself in many ways, *lest one good custom 

shpuld corrupt the whole earth. 

.■ ■ II--- , •. ■• • 



• ^ • What, I mean is that- thereT^ is. always room for alternative' 
approaj:hes, whether for conve^rgence, or for simply ensuring - 
. that a. particular explanation is- not ignpred. Certainly the ■ 

* • » 

approacfi us6d' by Gibson and her colleagues- in their jDriginal 
studies of spelling units would be a good alternative. 

\ When we tufli tO; models and theories about learning to • ' 
reald, t1ie dir becomfes" considerably more murky, and what we 
he^r of^en sou«ds, like noises- from a -shroud, to bocrow 
from the Ancient Mariner. We have, for example, Piaget's, 
'thecnALe^.. which don't attend- directly to reading ^t all. but' 
have been j.nterpreted by Furth and others to imply that 
reading is a rather -low level skiil and thai: reading pedagogy 
should- center on discoyery procedures so that children will- • 
find on their own what reading is' all about. 

However, many reading skills, such as attending to the 
orientation of letter's^, arfe abilities that -the' child could 
.. rarely discover on his or her own. If there is anything the • 
child discovers ^in initial 'stages of perceptual learning, it 
is the' iijvariance of labels for 'objects with orientation change. 
K cup is a cup whet,her the handle goes one way' or 'another . . 
letters and numbers are the first 'objects, and 'probably among 
the only objects # that the child -evijr encounters in his -early 
schooling i|i which orientation makes a difference for labeling. 

The attempts by Piaget's -follovjers in the USA to induce' children 
. tcf discover these types of relationships, both in the verbal • 
domaih and the soun^* domain, seem to have failed. - 

.-12 • ■■• . - 
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^ On the other hand/, some . theories about reading must be, 
teased out of practice. For example, the argument fetween 
so-called whole word instruction, and .phonics* instruction 



boils down not to an argument' overj^j^ter . sound learning (since • 

both methods accept it) , but ins^^B^^ an argument over % 

^ ^^^^^ 

whi'ch approach is more .-effective's an' introduction to readihg.. 

The whole word t^cople claim that letter sounds are too 
abstract and too complex for children to manipulate in their' 
initial encounters with reading. Therefore, start;Lng with 
^hole words is done to buil4 up motivation, interes^ and . 
sensitivity to the tasJ^so that letter sound learnfing of one 
form or another pan be introduced later. 

. ^ The hard core letter^ sound people say, oni' the other hand, ' , 
•'The hell with dilloot that nft^sense; let's 'just get right in ' • 
there with the letters and the soundfr. " -^ ' 

Many programs like Distctr carry implicit assumptions 
about learning to read atnd, particularly about information 
loads. Jbhat. children a^^^fferent s.tages 'iti their development..^ 

«md from 'different backgrounds can handle. 

' ' _^ 

In. reading instruction are. found yet another set of theories, ' 

■ - ^ ■' 

and I am thinking here of theories of people like Stephens, 
who have a/^Vry different 'view of the teacher's rola in instruction 
tham we have -heard here today. According to Stephens, the 
teacher's role is .not really to teach\ veryn.much, but to give 
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children' an idea of what is, irnportan€/ so that in their 
natural excha^ng'es with Other children and* with aduLts outside 
o f the classroom they will f ocus on those elements that are 



important and, therefore will acquire them. - 

' »^ ' * . ■ . 

On the othec hand arc the ^suggestion^ ffrom studies by- 

George Weber and iy the New Yotk State Department of Education 

that 'the most important, variables for success pin- reading aire ' 

such matters as= instructional orgailization/ teacher 'attitude 

and teacher training and not the basic skills of the child, or 

the particui^^r^^in|5tructio'na method^that the teacher is using. 

L think that these studies should be taken seriously. Certainly 
the Clay paper takes a strong view" on where the action in 
reading should be by stressing' teacher training ^^(id teacher 
c€i\tered instruction, as opposed to the early CAI views 
described by Flfetcher that wanted the teacher as far away ^ 

from the child as possible. 

1 • 

Now^ haying displayed* how muddled reading theory is, let 

me tfy to make more sense of teading practice. The problem 

' with discussing readiag practice is that no one to my knowledge 

has ever attempted to delineate what is involved in reading 

* instruction. Those who have developed reading programs are 

awaure ,of- the complexities of the instructional tasK> but 

roost instructional decisions are not made -overtly. 
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- • We hear4 some concerns with practice in the Bartlett 

- y • • 

paper which reviewed tv/o reading prograins/ in the Chorasky 

paper, the Llbennan paper, in the Fletcher paper, and to some v 

* ' ' ' , ' * 
degree in the Calfee paper, at lea^t by implication,, with th^ ^ 

•» — 
particular kinds of assessaient tests that were talk«d .about. ^» 

I'll, use letter-sound learning to give an idea of the nundaer,- 

* * * 

and complexity, of decis^ans. that roust be made in instructional" 
design,. and also to giv6 an exar.ple. pf what we would havfe to 
attend' to if we wanted all classroom .pracftice to derive from 
. theory. In doing this- I am assuming that reasons exist for ^ 
l^^aching letter-sound correspondences. One of the first - 

* « 

decisions that has* to be made is how to .teach them.* Do we 

use .indltlctive Or do we use deductive approaches? Perhaps 

there., is some theory we can ^d raw upon.* Certainly everyone 4. 

agrees that inductive ipprbaches are considerably better than ' / 

* ' . f 

deductive approaches at the early grad^' levels. But what if 
we were teaching letter-^sOund correspondences to adult , illiterates? 
Would we . teach them ^ules or would we not teach them rules^? 
mxa^t empirical base would we draw on to make that particular ^ 
decision? 

How many and what types of exemplars would we use in 
- Introducing letter-sound patterns? Recent studies on letter-sound 
learning indicate that this latter question is quite important.- ^ 
For example, children in grades 1 and 2 are introduced to the 
patterns' for the letter c J.n initial position. Iri this position, 
chas a soft sound if followed by e, i or ^; otherwise, • it has « . . 
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"a hard sound/ Chj,ldrer> in, the lower^grades usually db not 
^counter expections to this rule, ( Cello^s p robably the 
'bnly word that most peopla evei see in their'*^lifetimes that.^ 
an exertion.,) ^' . 1 . ■ >; 

Wha^t iends to happen regardle^^ of reading program is that- 
the chilcjfeiv dorx* t learn this par^cular pattern as well as many 
patterns that a^e rtuch more ' cor.pl e^. They develop a strong 
response >ias tabards the hard sounfi /k/ in early reading 

And don't completely overcome this b^as by the end of letter-- 

' J - ' ' * 
sound instruction. As far as^we can eee from longitudinal studies, 

adults don't generally do better than 65 tq 70 'percent correct' 

on the soft pattern 'when tested with synthetic words. 

\J If 'we; look carefully at what children are trained on wh^n 

they learned tl)e c -patter;:! we see that in the most popular - 

reading programs about 95 p'^cent of the initial c words 



4 

that axe introduced through third -g-rade have the hard pronunciation 
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Perhaps three or four words in these readers begin with soft £• 

^^learly* this bias in exemplars has an effept on whatsis acquired, 

regardless of whether a rule is verba'J.ized or not. ^ 

• -t • • , * . • 

*^ ' • , . " , _ 

. * 'Beyond- the iiuestion of exemp^Lars lies another question 

. concerning c and and the five^ vowel letters. Do. we introduce 

the alternate prpnuhciations concurrently or successively? 

lAv^n 'and Watson raised th^ possibility of concurrent introduction 

and Williams ah<i>,so.Tie oX her colleagues tried experimentally 

to compare the two approachft^^ as did the Cornell Reading Project. 
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Another question concerns word position. Do we. introduce 
"letters for patterns in initial position, because that is the 
easiest posdtion to atfeend to,- or do we introduce th'em in .o.thex- - 



pos_itions so that- children will -»ot over att^end to' beginnings, 
. of words? * • . ' . ^ 

. -In the 1930's Hill showed that one of the ma joi:^ effects 
of early 'instruction in reading was to shift the child's attention 
from various parts of the word to. the beginning of the word. 
Reading prograns .place major enphasis on the initial parts of 
words and thereby distract the Child from attending carefully 
to the remainder of the word. ^ ^ . » ' 

.'Do we use contrast in instruction or don't we? Do we take 
phonetically similar items ^ like pet^and, pat, and present 

thea ^.together, ,to help -the child make- discriminations,, or do ' ^ 
we 'keep them ajiart to avoid confusions? ^ v ' ' 

; How do we- relate letters to sounds? Do we present souni^s ^ 
in isolation, or do we believe Blborafield and Fries that this 
is an abottination, and present them only in context? 

« 

Do we associate ibetters directly, to -sounds/ or do we ^se 
letter z^aimes to Mediate between letters atnd. sounds, or do we 
use objects to mediate? And which prereading .skills should 
we teach before formaX reading instruction begins? 

The Liberman paper ahd the Chomsky paper suggested pre- 
reading exercises that would bring the child's attention to the 
phonic nature df the spelling- systems Doris Johnson ' s' pap^r. 
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in discussing learning disabilities and the diagnosis of 
intrasensory before intersensory abilities*, also touches on 
this^partic^lar ?robIeiP*„._Ws haye a, larg e literature /'Including 
studies by'Elkonin, Zhurova, Bruce, and other?^ that attend 
in a very deceiving way with this problem, as I will digcusa 
shortly. < - • 

Do we use only meaningful word^ .or do we use nonsense, 
materials? 

How do we jsequence letter-sound correspondences? 'Dp we 
introduce overtly all of the consonant clusters that exist in 

English, as 'does at least one coinmerbial progr^, or do we 

/ . . ' . • 

depend up<?n transfer to shorten the training period? 

^^^^ % 

And then what l^ind of assessntent do we do? This is a' 
question attended to irv part*£y the Calfee paper. -How muck ' 
assessment do we do? What kinds of assessment instriiments 
do we use? Do' we need highly reliable ones with large numbers 
of items or can we teach teachers to do in/ormal assessment? 

It is clear that we cannot, and probably would »not want" 
t<5 research all qf 'th^se questions. As .Fletcher^i«.nted out ' 
in describing the Stanford CAI project, building a,. jreading 'program 
requires making lyiny arbitrary decisions. Where classroom 
experience is -not available, you make the best judgment you 

fcan, observe what happens, and make modifications if necessary. ^ 

* • - 

It's in a sense trusting ithat Francis Bacon was correct in 
•ayirgthat t^th will emerge more rapidly from error than from 



Whatiever mi^ht be tK§^dif f iculties of building sound 
instructional programs^ the task of finding practical implications ^ 
from reading theory is exceedingly more dif ficult^ The gap ^ - 

between the two is the La Brea tar pit of education and seems 
to mire many people. We hear^^ for example in one of the 
papers given on the first day: "Consider what, we know about 
'our writing system, • namely that it is alphabetic and not 
^ . ideographic. From this it Vould seem to folj^ow that instructional 
'procedure should iitfcrm the child Varly on that the printed 
%i^rds is a- rrod^l of the components and phonemes, and their 
-particular succession in €he spoken word." 

Now, to me this is as wrong as you possibly can^go:,.^ ' 
• ^ Instructional decisions have to be based on a largQ nupber of 
i^su^es such as the entry level skills of the child,/ the methods 
for instruction availdble and their complexity for teaching, 
and availeible resources.^ It is.incorrect to argue- that where 
you arfe going deterjaines aisolutely how you' get there. A 
iwmber of strategies exist for teaching le.tters and sourids, ^ 
. yet there is no experimental justification for claiming ""that 
^th e best way to teach these is to make anytjiing clear to the' 
^^ild from the beginning of instruction. 

PiT^nature leaps from theory to, practice represent one 
problem in this area. A second problem is represented by 
good experimental evidence that fails to influence practice. 
Harry .Singer has published a paper called "Research That Should 
Hav« Hade a Difference." In it he mentions four or five 
^ studies that aJbtend to issues €hat are important for reading 

• 
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' instruction, jya^ little that was discover-ed in these studies ' 

ever got into practice. ^ ' 

« 

_ • For e xampl e, ^e cites' one study that demonstrated that 
choral, reading, that is,, reading in unison,, is almost *worth- 
less for beginning readers. The children ii> the early grades 
read ajt different rates and in general cannot adjust their 
reading rates easily; ^therefore^, they have difficulty •reading 
"a.^ong with others. Yet we heard that in tke Open Court Program 
^ xn this country and in tHe teaching of reading in .Mexico ' ^ ' 
this p'raot^ce is st ill-favored. ■* ^ . 

, The history^ of reading instruction in this country shows 
a stro^^ similarity between reading practice and religion. . • 
Both reading methods, and religion tend "to be charisniatically 
based. We have ^n religion, of .course, the charismatic individual 
the hero with the thousand faces: Moses, Jesus, Peter,. Joseph 
Smith and. so. In reading we have the same thing: l>arker, • 
Dewey, Thorndike, Gates, Flesch, Pitraann, and^.the other gods 
ot reading. - * ' , 

Educators justify particular practices on the . authority 
of the particular reading god they worship. And when ragging - 
become^ a problem, they throw* out- one /god and bring new 
•god. "The ki^i^is dead, god save the king." There is truly 
a belief hprJe in the one best method, which derives suspect 
from the American belief in the pastoral dream. There is one 
best way to teach* reading and ve must constantly search for this • 
holy grai], of education. This seens to be raolre befitting of 
Dr. Panglciss than it does of edu€ationa"l iriesearch, yet it seems 
to go on .and on and on^ 20 
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Much of this attitude 'derives /roxa -the role that publishe^rs 
play. The reading market in the elementary 'grades alone is ' 
rumored to be worth a little over $300 raillion^a year*. One . 

» . - • ' ^ 

publisher suppdsedlyj^ i.nvested over $8 million in "developing 
its latent reading s^tstem. No aatter^wh^t new evidence is 
revealed about reading instruction, this f)articular publisher 
will not be changing its reading progress very soon, not with 
$8 million altea'dy invested in it. • 

It was pointed out the other day that conmercial programs 
bold a major grip on what is used in the classroom, yet ^J:he 
najor Influences on publishers is not just pedagogical concerns. 
Por ^exaunple^ every reading program on the paarket is developed 
to be acceptable in Texas, because evexry publishet can break 
even by msiking the Texas adoption list. What Texis wants to 

see iii a reading program has a high chance of Appearing. 

■-' ^ • ' ■ k 

* Finally I want to return for , a moment to the studies 

by Ellconin|>'^urova, Bruce, and other to discuss the difference 



i/^hurova, Bi 



between what we^can learn from a laU!>oratory Mtting and what 
ve have to learn from a^classroom setting. Elkonin,.* Zhmrova, 
Brace and various others proved conclusively that children before 
nagic age, six in Bruce 's study, seven in Zhurova's and so 



on, could not perform certain tasks that involve atanipulating 
•cmnds as atbstractions / The children couldn't segment words, 
I they couldn't pull the first sound off, and' so on and so fprth. 
Very' convincing evi^^nce ftom every nice studies. 



However, most of these studies involved 15 or 20 training " 
ttials ^ sone small set of stimuli, \and 15 or 20 transfer trials.- 
Anil ^rom that eyidence the authors generalized whole" theories 
about reading, or about sound segmentation, N^or about the develop- 
ment of certain abilities in children. * - * , 

The great shock comes when you"\ake exactly these tasks, 
pr slight modifications of them, into an ongoing classroom, 
with the same age children and start doing these things day 
after day, ^ou sooij dirscover that almost all kids from 
kindergarten u? can be taught all of these tasks without tears 

or frustration. All takes is repeated practice with appr6priate^ 
traiiving. There is a world of difference between the ongoing , 
classrcora and the labori?i^tory. One of the most pressing heeds 
today in reading research is improved methodologies for^ exper- 
imentation in the classroom. ^ 

Perhaps one brief exconple will summarize thes^ last few 

points. The rollTof letter- names in reading instruction is 

/ i 

problematic. We hMtrd i^eferences to letter names in instruction- 
in the Pletch^ paper ^ the Liberm2m and Shahkweiler paper, and 
the Chomsky paper. Fletcher noted some well-known correlational 
ktudi95 that show tiia^ letter name's are good predictors of reading 
success, but yet also stated that the experimental' attempts to 
fthow^ facilitation by letter nsiming of any reading task h&ve 
not been successful*. Baiked on^ this review of the literature, 
no direct attempts to teach letter names were made in \he 150(5 
curriculi]{n, but lett^-nane instruction fnysterjjcusly appeared 
oo the PDP-XO currissulam. ^ ' ' • 
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. Liberhan. and Shankweilejj said on the other- hand that we 
should begin reading instruction, as many so-called phonics 
programs do, by teaching .^he child . to- associate- ^he shape of 

^e letter -with 'its- name and t^9 sound it makes.. There aopears 

- / ■ • 

to b^ quite lot of empirical /data to attend to this issue, yet 
-none really answers' the questi^bn in a/ satisfactory way.- 
We have data on the use of labeling in. discriwination bf objects 
by adults, using, geoinetric patterns, f ingerprihts, and so on. - 
Jfle also have che studies tlfat Fletcher pointed out on the eff-ects 

^ * * 

of* letter najnes on word and letter discrimination.. 

The* main advocate of u^ing letter names for mediators in 

letter-sound learning is Durrell. But Durrell seems to have 

failed to look at the alphabet- in relation to the hames'of the 

» 5 

letters. Three of, the letters^ (ji' H and ^1 don't' even contain • 
the sounds that they are suppose to mediate for. Seven ^hei« 
(the five vowe^ls, c, and £) contain the sound that is typically 
taught second in reading prograias today. Of the others, seven 
are made up of vowel-consonant combinations and the rest are 
^ made up of consonant-vowel • combinatibrl^. ' ^ 

In addition, anecdotal evidence from Russia, Israel, and 
the United States indicates that doirfusions often arise when 
the letter name is stressed along witHJ-the letter sound. The 

* 

child often persaverates on the name and' uses it to respond to 
the letter «ven when the sound is sought. ' «- 

\ 
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There are other problems in relating theosy to practice, 
but perhaps its time to conclude by asking where shoyld we go 



from here. The fir^t direction think we have Xjo take is to 
xfefoaus attentiorx on, the school, the classroom and the teacherA 
We have to begin by defining problems that exist at these - 
levels and then work^ back to the laboratory. That is the first 
step. 

"Second, it' s . clear as Conant .staged yeairs ago, that a 
revolution in teacher training is needed. Courses on reading 
methodology in colleges and universities do not prepare 
teachers for making their own instructional decisions. 
At best these courses prepare -teachers for locating and following 
£he teacher *&^uide in a published program. Hte also need 
to develop efficient in-service training methods and as was 
mentioned earlier by Jerry Rosner/.:^we need a ^better dissemination 
petworkl This country seems to have so much money for educatiori 
that 5,000 groups of teachers around the country every^ summer 
can sit down amd reinvent objectives for kindergarten through 
twelfth grade reading, witjhout amy ope knowing what the other 
is doing. 

In every city where -I] have exainined reading prograuns, 
groups of teachers are working independently to develop reading 
objectives. ' Perhaps it would be helpful to circulate ^.aome of 
these. ^ 

24 ' 



Then, I think we should follow-up both the studies- of school 
organization, such as the V7eber study, and the' -New ^rk State •. 



study, and a study done by Barton, and Wilder for the Carnegie ' 
Corporation a number of years ago on the training of the 
reading experts. Thi&Nstudy examined, among other things, 
who the reading experts were, how much they pufalished, and 
what they published. 

Then I think we need a new science of experirnentation in the 
classroom.' . Piaget'^inted .35 years' 4go W this might be done 
with what he called "experinlental pedagog-y . ' Ongoing' classroom 
'programs would be examined, marginal changes made 'in the 
instnic^tional methods, and measuraments done- of marginal gain " 
or 16ss. This -process would be repeated with other program 
conroonents to buil'd up an understanding of. how instruction works. 

At the" same tine, however, I advocate .that* we continue - 
basic research.* Good researchers must be encouraged to 
purs.ue problems related . to. human processing of any kind, to 
provide* the fundament;al informatibn^hat is essential for 
understanding any con5>lex phenomenoa^ 

We need> though, to improve the communication amon^r 
researchers. We have no/ in the word recognition area some- 
thing that approaches the high level* of communication that is 
found in Watson's account of the development of the DMA model 

* 

aAd in the literature from the turn, of the century pn the 
•xperiibental study of reading. ^ 
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\ At that tifhe coirjnuni cation seemed inj]5crtant. THe laboratories 
V^here work vras going on wfire well' identified, researchers 



-^r™7— — — 5 — — — 

vl^si1:ed back' and forth and referred to each other in polite ^ 

, toAes^ as was the tendency in the 'literature of that period. 

\ ^' ' ^ . P 

'^t would ^e a pleasur.e to see this going on igain in reading 

res^airch# rather than seeing, as we see outside of the word 

perc^i^tion area, a myriad of isolated researcher's,, scattered 

in clustered obscurity around North America, doing, ^ery. often \ 

« _ . 

the.samdi things with aJ.nost no corniuhication ar.ong- th«n.' , 
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OPEN Discussion OF VENEZH PRESENTATION ' 



B* SMITH: lou aentioned that we should have alternative types of 

* \ • 

lnforBatiotW^*bcesslng models. ..You meniioned Turvey as an example. That Is a 

good example; he takes a much more plTysiologlcal point of view. You mentioned 

Gibson as an alternative style of modeling. Could you^ell me what that style of 

modeling is? - , ^ 

TENEZII: ^ No. Let*s Just say that * she has an alternative approach to 
investigating the world. Now, how she actually calls that a model, I don^t 
, really know*. ,But I would offer that as an. alternative approach. 

CALPEE: The Gibson-Levin book, I think, presents a representation of a way of 
. thinking that is very different from ITnformation processing for reading. It Is 
^ hard" to characterize the difference, because information-processing models, 

tbemylves, are not always a well defined blass of, models. 

GLASE^: Vhat sort of 'framework would you impose upon your important direction of 
* workiog back from the. classroom? Would you work from the classroom to 
investigation? That's been going on, and the Journals are full of investigations 
of teacher practices in the cla'serocm. Vhat kind of framewrk would you impose 
\ oo.ity to have' it go in the ttirectioiia you %iould like it to go in? 



. fBBZn: Hei eoui^ have ha9Sxactiy this going on over the last three ^jrears with 
llt>' but HE ebose to go in maotly the opposite directico. They asked people 
lilfii tte rememrcbe^s here to ait down aod tell them what they would like to do 
idtb IZI^e money ^;Tbe7 asked for suggestions that might, in some way relate to 
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reading, so they could develop priorities for reacUng research. If you read now^- 
for exaftple, ia the new guidebook for su^is^ion of programs, you find . that eye 
■oveaents are a very big part of the NlE skill priority, ^0¥f damn it, tell* me 
vAiere in the world we .have a 'problem iji reading instruction related to eye 
movements. But there are people in NIE who feel we should spend more time with 
eyejmovGDent 6ameras. Therefore, there is going to be a lot of money put int6 
-fancfer studies in eye movements. Supposedly, these studies will suggest ways to 
Improve reading instruction. Ndv, I will grant that there is a good place for 
eye movement studie^s. Bu^ to call that research related to reading instruction 
Xb nonsense. 

It NIE, rather than bringing^ t^TgeJther those of us who were tethered to that 
damn motel at Dulles Airport two or three years a^o, bad brought in teachers and 
reading specialists and given them a little better food and a little more 
boJIfetable envi^roranent ^ we would* have had some very good priorities for research 
derived directly from the, kinds of problems that are going on in the classroom. 
X am sure people here today could telJ. *U8 about things that are both Immediate 
and long-raQg.e problems. ^ • . *^ 

y < — 
BART^Tt: But, Dick, NIE does have a section, in the], new guidebook, on teacher 

Interaction In the classroom. I think U^t Is slgnlfigaot. 

YESBZOr: Granted , there are sftme things there, but, Qpce again, eveij the teacher 
conference bad a very heavy emphasis on the researchers^ views of what to do. 



Xi'Mllze being a little extreme here, but when you a^k for a 

** ^ « 

ArMWork, olMrly/ wt could use ongoing — chanlama. Ve, clterly, bould use 
HE'S oooferencing ^lority^ettlng necbanlsas to identify classroom probleas. 

RIC 28 
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Those ' of you \iho go around to schools to meet with school people , specialists in 
r^ing and language arts— I don't think there is any doubt in your minds about 
^lihat sosie of the important problems are. Certainly assessment is ar major problem 
in schools today. 'The Calfee pa^r attended very Well to the kinds of things 
that' are problems and some^ of the directions that seem to be nee4ed. That is the 
framework 9 in fact, that could be used. • 

GREGG: I have no quarrel with almost everything that you were dealing with tbis^ 
morning. I notice, though, that you, too, are ^focusing on a, special part of the 
reading problem, nalDely the early instruction. I thlrUc thatvthe NIE guidebook 
that you mentioned is talking about reading comprehension, perhaps, at a v^ry 
advanced leve^ I wouliJ Just like. to point but that Oe have, in our> laboratory, 
some data^^hat shows tbat^the peripheral vision is very powerful in picking up^ 
visual regressions, regressive eye movraents, that may tell us something about 
where problems of comprehension occur. Once again, it's basic Research » axid not 
very directly related to the practice of instruction as such. 

About the models that you were talking about: None of us has really come to 
grips with statements about very sped fic> instructional tasks. Glaser lust said 
LRDC does, but' that at the end of your talk, you were talking about very 

specific decisions that th^ teacher bad to make in the classroom. None of the 
tbMrjetical models that we formulate In the psych lab are patterned directly 

I think a stitrategy fon Information^processlng mpdels involves pioklng a 
small taskt f particular task* and looking at it very hard, trying to get at 
thorns timing pmrttmeters and thfe way the components w6rk ^getber. Unfortunately, 
In our place, over at Camegle*Mellon» this has led to a lot of work on chess. 

29 
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If ve^ust wanted to'teacb chess, or if the subject ^of tMs conference was* Just 

chess » we could say a lot. Perhaps, if someone like LRDC would start zeroing. in 

• ♦ 

fiQ some of the specific kinds of teacher problems, or if we could get some of 
them today from the teachers, themselves, to add to our list, we could come up 
with the kinds of things that I think the information-processing oodeis can deal 
most directly with. Isabel Beck and Resiiick have one on blending and the 
g^pheoe-^oneme' correspondence T Tbat*^s a good start in those directions. So 
more of those, perhaps, are.r<ally called for. 

VEHtZn: Lee, your last p^nt requires me to compliment NIE for giving the award 
of their teaching research center to Lee Sbulman's group. Which places a very 
« strong eo^asis on the work to be done on the teacher as a decision maker, an 
inform/tion processor. I know Lee*s work, in many years, has gone in that 
direction^ generally with bespit^, staff people. lAiat he has learned » 
fundamentally, I think/ is going to be applied profitably to reading decisions. 

BiBILETTr I Jthink the notion of educating doctors fits in with the notion of 
educating teachers. Doctors have to diagnose wbat^s going on with patients and 
■aJoi prescriptive decisions on the spot. If a ifodel like that could be 
incorporated into our tocher education proces^, if we even knew how to design 
su^ a cU^iculiD, or at 3.east how-to begin to \fork on such a curriculum for 
tubers ifi educati^ institutions » we might begin to get zk the kinds of 
problems that ife obviously have. 



fEIEZIJ: That's a g<»od cd^trast, 



CALPSE:^ There were three teachers » or three people associated with the * teaching 
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pr6fe88ioo, at Dulles. Hike' Saitb's wife, Nicki, Kate Hoover, aod a 
representative of the National Education Association were all there as inforaal 
observers. Shirley , that's the reason people ifbe^ raise questions like yoyrs 
ought to 'Sit ^ound in conferences like this. Those three people were not able 
to do^ t^t in any effective way. They could not ke^j^ raising questions such as: 
JihAt are you talking about?- Will you put it in language that other people, 
users, sight be able to understand? I think translating research findings into 
language that practitioners can xinderstand is an Isportant e^c^rc^e for the 
.researchers. JU. though you ^ have to take the advice with^a grain of salt, it is 
Siood for you to be asking, because you might get a useful answer, and it %^ good 
for researchers to worry ^bout that. It ^is often tortuous, especially if you are 
in the minority, which is very often the case when researchers set up conferences 
of this sort. Byt I thiiik we are going to have to keep working on it.- I would 
dearly love to see NIE or some organization take a aore active role in finding 
g6od aechanisas Tor running conferences of this sort, so that a variety "of points^ 
of vitfv can effected or accepted. 

V 

M&RTUS: In- part, it seems to me a poetical question, ^political in the sense of 
what part, people like yourselves* can play in .experimenting with ways to^ 



licate with teachers in their own setting. There is,, in fact, no support 
syBtem for • teachers in most public schools. It should be part of the school 
system's official responsibility to have places Jihere teacj:xers can turn for help 
vitb questions, With Issues that come up In the course of their dally practice. 
Hi look at what^s there in the school system to help teachers learn f^cm their 
aperl«Dcm and find that the system not fuocticMml in that seated 



VBlkZCrt ,Miy. don't you say scm thing about the teacher center work that you have 
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.been Involyed with. . « 



MABTDS: The teacher centers have arisen » as. some of you may know, • in an 
indigenous 9 grass roots way. People come because they are desperate, because 
ttfey are .interested ; because there are soae other people they want to talk with, 



\ b€ 
jone^s 



or because s<^eone Xs going to do a workshop that relates to something they^«e 
working on. In about 30 places around the country , teacher centers have 
•attracted 2,000 or 3,000 teachers^ who come regularly or ^irregularly on their own 
tiae to try to get help. When you find yourselves saying, •Gee, veil, teachers 
don't really have the latest word. Tbey^donH know what research is going on in 

■y area. Isn't it a pity,* Consider ^tbose teacher centers -as places to 

\ 

^experisent with ways of cofimunicating acrojss disciplines and across roles. 

END SESSION 
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DISCUSSICK EY SHELDON kHIIE 



JESNICK: Sheldon ^hite Is our final discussant. 



